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Does Christ’s Church Haug on a Date? 


Individual churches are sometimes as foolish 
towards each other as individual men would 
be, should they rest their claim to be called 
man un priority of birth. If one should say, 
“*You have no right to claim the title of man, 
for came into manhood seven years before 
you were born!’’ he would be using the out- 
ward church logic. 

Some Protestants, instead of resting spirit- 
ually on the one Foundation, other than which 
no man can lay, even Christ Jesus, allow 
themselves to be vexed with the unworthy 
time-question; as ‘‘Where was your church 
before Luther?’’ As if spiritual life and au- 
thority could subsist in adate. They who are 
carnal enough to see nothing deeper for the 
church of Christ than shell and outward or- 
ganization, will have to be left to their puzzle. 
On a certain island they claim the right to be 
called the holy catholic church, the commun- 
ion of saints, as against a certain peninsula, 
because missionary stations for Christianity 
are traced back rather farther in Britain than 
a bishopric is at Rome. A little of this sen- 
timent was not absent from a church called 
Friends, in a section not long settled, when 
members were asked why, since their principle 
and conduct of public worship and religious 
operations were the same as those practiced 
by the other church in the same place, they 
should not enter in with them under one or- 
ganization? The only answer was, ‘‘ Because 
we got here first!” 


Some have been accredited with solving their 


time-puzzle by their quick wit. We ‘observe 
in the Herald of Truth the statement that: 


Sir Henry Wotton, when at Rome, having 


gone to hear vespers, the priest, with whom 


he was acquainted, sent to him by a boy of 










































the choir a small piece of paper on which was 
written: ‘‘Where was your religion to be 
found before Luther?’ Sir Henry immedi- 
ately wrote under it: ‘‘My religion was to be 
found then where yours is not to be found 
now—in the written Word of God.’? When 
the same question was propounded to Joseph 
Mead, a man of great learning, he facetiously 
answered: ‘‘Where was the fine flour when 
the wheat went tothe mill?” And on another 
occasion: ‘‘Where was the meal before the 
corn was ground?’ A still more pointed 
answer was given more recently when the old 
taunt was launched by an American priest in 
Rome at a Protestant fellow-countryman. 
The Protestant answered by pointing to a 
cleanly worshiper, whom he and the priest had 
met earlier in the day, with his face begrimed 
with soot. ‘‘Where,’’ he asked, ‘‘was the 
man’s face before it was washed ?’’ 


The concluding remarks of the same article 
approach the truth more nearly than we us- 
ually find it described in the periodical press: 

It is, however, not age—so far as organiza- 
tion is concerned—that gives a religious body 
the right to be known as the church of 
Christ; but the faith to which it holds. Any 
body of people, who obey from the heart the 
form of doctrine delivered to the saints, who 
worship God in the spirit as well as in the 
truth, must be regarded as the church of 
Christ. Age cannot cover up corruption, nor 
can it bind to Christ a body of people who 
have departed from the doctrine, and cease 
to manifest in their daily lives the true fruits 
of the Spirit. 

We feel no interest in breath and paper 
thrown away on arguments contending for 
earliness of time, as between the claims of 
Waldensians, Armenians, Abyssinians, Greeks, 
Anglicans, or Romans; as if the element of time 
or outward framework, were fundamental for 
the genuineness of the living church of Christ. 
It is not time, earlier or later in any place or 
in history, that makes the right to be the 
church, but union with the Spirit of Christ. 
At any time true church life or authority ebbs 
or flows with that. Or if the symbol of a 
stone, which Peter’s name means, must be 
rested on, it is of the same Rock of Ages, 
Christ Jesus, who is the one foundation on 
which his Church is built, being the Divine 
Word and Revelation of the Father. The liv- 
ing stone bears witness to the Rock as being 
of the same substance, and is ‘‘blessed’’ as a 
recipient from the Father of the direct rev- 
elation of Christ. ‘‘Other foundation can no 
man lay.’’ 


We belong to a Society which George Fox 
and others began to organize two hundred and 
fifty years ago. Are we any better for those 
years? Is the Society purer than in the day 
of its espousals? Are more of its adherents 
living members of the church of Christ? Or 
take any church of the oldest organization— 
is it found now more Christian in life by its 
earlier date? An association is only a society 
when it poses on its date or history, and only 
a church as its members are actuated by the 
living Word,—who is Christ, the Head over 
all things to his Church. 

So if any one asks a true Quaker ‘‘where 
his church was before Fox,”’ he will have it to 
say that his church antedates all Christian so- 
cieties, for it consists in being joined to the 
Word which was in the beginning. His fel- 
lowship is in common with all those ancients 
to whom the Word of God came both before 
and since the Scriptures came,—with all 
those to whom John declares Christ came before 
the inearnation, to whom, receiving Him the 
Word, ‘‘ He gave authority to become sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his 
name; who were born. . . of God.’’ All they 
are of the church of Christ that are of his 
Spirit and ‘‘if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ he is none of his.’” ‘And He is before 
all things, and in Him all things consist. And 
He is the Head of the body, the church: who 
is the beginning’’ (Col. i: 17-18). 


Creating Markets by Impoverishing Customers. 

‘Killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg’’ is an old and fabled expedient which 
some nations, employers and laborers do not 
yet appear to have outgrown. 

A laborer may get better wages by helping 
his employer to be able to pay them than by 
hindering the employer’s success and reducing 
his profits. Laborers have no small part in 
making it pay to employ labor. 

The success of employers is often dependent 
on the heartiness to labor for them which 
they encourage in workmen. We hear of a 
once prosperous industry which produces a 
much smaller output with the same number of 
hands, since by putting unkind pressure upon 
them it has lost their sympathy. 

Capital that promotes the strength of labor, 
and labor that strengthens capital, are mutual 
upbuilders one of the other. 

A grocer that pauperizes his neighborhood 
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by rum, so reduces the paying power of his 
customers as to destroy his own custom or 
trade. 

It is difficult to see the business policy of 
opening markets in the far East by starting 
the process of making hostile feeling in cus- 
tomers for generations, of depleting their 
strength and purchasing-power by war and 
sullen subjection. How can the cannon blast 
a people into being well-to-do customers? 
How can we create a wilderness and call it a 
market? To make a people furnish us a mar- 
ket shall we make them able and willing to 
buy, or shall we crush their spirit for pros- 
perity and alienate their patronage? 

We may get of natives reluctant markets 
laggardly follewing a war with them, yet not 
because of our violence but in spite of it. 
But our memory fails to recall trade as pros- 
pered between peoples by their fightings with 
each other. Armed and pugnacious commercial 
travellers, irritable to take offense and fight 
are, indeed, sent forth by governments; but 
not if they know it, by sane business houses, 
to expand their trade. Wise merchants win 
their trade, but merchandizing governments 
think to demand trade for themselves at the 
pistol’s mouth, and so they paralyze it. 

Trade voluntarily follows the gospel and its 
love, not the flag and its hate. And if the 
professing church militant had not chosen to 


be the church military, it could long ago have 
promoted peace and the arts and commerce of 
peace by the sword of the Spirit as nations 
should flow together in mutual confidence un- 
to Him to whom ‘‘the gathering of the people 
shall be.”’ 


But the sin of taking life for commercial 
ends which Franklin so justly condemns ina 
nation has its wages in death; and the setting 
aside of a pure Christian conscience cannot 
annul the verdict, even now looming up before 
some nations, ‘‘Thy money perish with thee.”’ 


A LARGE GUSHING OIL WELL.—The great 
gushing oil well near Beaumont, Texas, is creat- 
ing considerable interest in the Southwest. 
The well far eclipses any ever drilled in the 
United States, and the output is seven thou- 
sand barrels daily, greater than the largest 
‘gushing well in Russia. It is estimated that 
this flow exceeds twenty-five thousand barrels 
every twenty-four hours, and the flow is con- 
stantly increasing in volume. This is due to 
the fact that when the oil was struck the iron 
casing was blown out of the hole, and the size 
of the hole gradually increased. A solid six- 
inch stream of vil shoots into the air a height 
of two hundred feet. It is thought that the 
only way to save the oil is by dirt reservoirs, 
and they are being constructed as rapidly as 
possible in order that none of the oil may be 
wasted. As is usual in such cases almost fab- 
ulous prices are being paid for almost waste 
lands. Thousands of people have visited the 
well, and it has served to depress prices in the 
oil market.—Ratlway Review. 


Golden Rod. 


“In the first drowsy heat of summer’s noon, 
Ere yet the pastures are embrowned and dry, 
Or yet the swallow breathes her parting sigh, 

Under the red sun and the crimson moon, 

Greeting us all too soon, 


“Comes the plumed golden rod with flaunting train, 
And lifts her yellow head along the way 
Where sweet wild roses bloomed but yesterday 
And foamy daisies nodded in disdain 
At earlier sun and rain. 


“With thy approach the year seems waxing late, 
And yet its ripest fulness is not come. 
Far off we scarce can hear the “ Harvest Home!” 
The apple-pickers loiter at the gate, 
Well pleased with maids to wait. 


“When I the sunshine of thy bloom behold, 
And pluck and bear thee home with fond caress, 
I am the richer for thy lavishness, 

Thy Midas touch hath turned the land to gold 

For me to have and hold.” 


The Solidago, or golden-rod, belongs to the 
family of composites. Solidago Virgaurea 
was the original species and because of the 
golden-yellow flowers massed in small clusters 
on a long interrupted spike, it received its 
common name golden-rod. In ancient times 
magic wands and divining rods were consid- 
ered of great importance for ensuring success 
in the performance of certain mystic rites. 
According to tradition the golden-rod was 
one of these sacred rods. In competent 
hands, it was said to point to hidden springs of 
water, as well as to hidden treasures of gold 
and silver. A poet of 1600 puts it— 


Some sorcerers do boast they have a rod, 
Gathered with vows and sacrifice, 
That borne aloft, will strangely nod 
To hidden treasure where it lies. 


As to the competent hand that should wave 
this rod the seventh son of a seventh son was 
considered to be the most fitting person. 

At one time the golden-rod was called 
wound weed on account of its healing powers, 
and thus it received its scientific name Soli- 
dago from in solidum ago vulnera, ‘‘I consoli- 
date wounds.” 

Herbalists of two and three centuries ago 
pronounced it ‘‘one of the most noble wound- 
herbs.’? A tea was made from the young 
leaves, either green or dried, and used exten- 
sively in their prescriptions. In this country 
it has also been used as a curative especially 
the species odora, or sweet golden-rod, the 
leaves of which contain an aromatic, stimu- 
lating, volatile oil that when crushed will give 
out a pleasant odor much like anise. An in- 
fusion of these leaves was employed to relieve 
spasmodic pains and nausea, while from its 
dried flowers and leaves there was concocted 
a popular beverage called Blue Mountain tea. 

Gerarde tells us that in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth golden-rod leaves were brought 
from abroad in a dried state and sold in Lon- 
don markets by herb-women for half a crown 
an ounce. About that time however, it was 
found growing in English soil and when it was 
discovered to be a native plant it soon became 
valueless and was discarded from use. As 
Gerarde says—‘‘plainaly setteth forth our in- 
constancie and sudden muiabilitie, esteeming 
no longer of anything how pretious soever it 
be, than whilest it is strange and rare. This 


verifieth our English proverbe, ‘Far fetcht 
and deare bought is best for ladies.’” 

At one time the kind known as nemoralig, 
or what we locally call dyers-weed was used 
largely in Europe as a dye. 

It will also be remembered that the golden- 
rod has been quite extensively recommended 
as the national emblem of our United States, 
This has come I think, from the fact that the 
genus is known to be one of the most charac- 
teristic of this country, numerous both in spe- 
cies and varieties, and not entirely wanting in 
any State of the Union In the northern and 
central States particularly does it abound, be- 
ing an important element of beauty until late 
autumn. Out of one hundred species eighty 
are natives of the United States, while the 
others are nearly all American, only two of 
the species being natives of the old world.— 
Home Magazine. 


The Dukhobors in Canada. 


JOHN ASHWORTH’S SECOND VISIT. 


John Ashworth has recently returned from 
a second visit to the Dukhobor settlements in 
Manitoba. Before returning, his impressions 
were communicated to a representative of the 
Manitoba Morning Free Press, from whose re- 
port the following points will be of interest to 
Friends. John Ashworth’s tour was divided 
into three sections. On the conclusion of the 
first he reported finding, among other things, 
that the idea of living together was less 
strong than twelve months ago and the senti- 
ment of independent action was growing. In 
one case a man had provided a special brand 
for his own cattle, and in other ways individ- 
ualism was asserting itself. 

Within two years a large number of these 
people have, toa large extent, become self- 
supporting on their own land. In one village 
John Ashworth found that a covered ‘‘demo- 
crat’’ wagon had just been bought and paid 
for by the village. Elsewhere he found a 
man turning the leg of a chair with a home- 
made lathe, and in another village a home- 
constructed loom was in operation. Contrary 
to usual practice the Dukhobors have solicited 
no help from the Government for public 
works, such as bridge building. Last year 
they constructed a bridge over the Swan 
River and have just completed a substantial 
truss bridge across the Assiniboine. A ferry 
has been made in another place, and is oper- 
ated without charge, for their own conveni- 
ence and that of the general public. Two 
windmills have been erected for grinding 
corn. In one village John Ashworth found an 
excellent graded road with ditch on either 
side, and crossings in front of each house, and 
they had already erected and arranged a house 
for school purposes. 

The eleven villages in the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict were next visited, and were found to have 
a population of one thousand four hundred and 
eighty-three; two thousand and fifty-one acres 
were ready for sowing. Horses, oxen, and all 
stock were in excellent condition, the people 
being contented, and rapidly improving their 
circumstances. At the village of Horeloffka 
a flour mill was in working order, with a well- 
built dam and flume. At Terpennie another 
mill was almost ready to begin work, a cut- 
ting half a mile in length having been made 
for the flume. An implement agent nearby 
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informed John Ashworth that last year he 
sold the Dukhobors two thousand dollars worth 
of implements, which had all been paid for. 
He said he would gladly let them have a car- 
load of implements, taking in return the prom- 
ise of three of the head men that the goods 
would be paid for. 

“‘The Dukhobor who drove us from one of 
the villages to another,’’ said John Ashworth, 
‘thas applied for a section of land, and an- 
other homestead application was made at the 
game time as his. I mention this as an indi- 
cation of how they are adapting themselves 
to the conditions in which they find themselves 
in this cuuntry.”’ 

In every Saskatchewan village there is a 
Russian bath-house, which it is one of the 
first cares of the settlers to erect. It con- 
sists of two rooms. In one corner of the in- 
ner room there is a large pile of stones which 
can be heated by a fire to a very high temper- 
ature. Water is poured on the hot stones, 
filling the room with steam, and a copious 
perspiration is thus produced, the whole pro- 
cedure being the same as that of a Turkish 
bath. The outer room is a cooling room, 
where the bather disrobes before going into 
the inner room. All the Dukhobors take one 
such bath weekly. At first they carried the 
water from the river or the nearest creek. 
Now, however, wells have been sunk in the 
villages. John Ashworth used several of 
these baths and found them most refreshing. 
He also slept in several of the Dukhobor 
houses, and found the utmost cleanliness pre- 
vailing. The settlers in the Saskatchewan 
district are making good prpgress, and there 
is no foundation for the idle tales that have 
been put in circulation about them. Their 
trade is being reached out for, one of the big 
milling companies especially having taken 
steps to introduce its products amongst them. 
Some twenty men from each village (that is, 
over two hundred in all), have worked this sum- 
mer on the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Four- 
teen men of this district who worked last year 
as drillers in the Garson quarries gave such 
satisfaction that the quarry company sent 
them word that they were wanted again. 

Our friend subsequently visited the Dukho- 
bors in the Yorkton district. 

John Ashworth lays much emphasis on the 
need of teaching the Dukhobors, and we are 
glad to hear of prospects opening in that di- 
rection. Offers to settle for the purpose of 
teaching have been received from Michael 
Scherbinin, who has visited the Saskatchewan 
colony, and from Almanofsky, of Winnipeg, 
and her son, George, also from R. G. Benner 
and his wife (the latter a daughter of Alman- 
ofksy). The proposals are warmly endorsed 
by the Commissioner of Immigration at Win- 
nipeg, who writes of the Almanofsky family, 
““T have had occasion to engage them for 
interpreting and other purposes, and I think 
the opportunity has arisen for a solution of 
the educational question among the Dukho- 
bors, to a certain extent.—London Friend. 


‘“‘For Tue FRIEND.” 


Some Brief Extracts from a Manuscript. 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN KITE. 


Having completed his term of apprentice- 
ship at Merion Benjamin Kite returned to re- 
side in Philadelphia and obtained employment 
as a journeyman with T. Scattergood. He 
had now an opportunity—denied during his ap- 
prenticeship—of attending week-day meetings. 
Of this he availed himself and soon won the 
confidence of his employer. But the labor 
was too severe for him, and one day Thomas 
coming into the yard and seeing him standing 
with his hand on his breast in evident pain, 
approached him with affectionate commisera- 
tion and said: ‘‘This trade is too hard for thee, 
it is killing thee;’’ to which he received for 
answer, ‘‘I know it, but do not know how to 
help it.’”” Thomas quickly replied, ‘‘Thou 
dost not know how to help it, indeed, and hast 
had so good an education! Why, teach 
school, and I’ll go and get thee one.” He 
was as good as his word, and a teacher being 
wanted at Fair Hill, Thomas secured the place 
for him. He was also concerned to find a 
suitable place for the young teacher to board 
at and was equally successful in this kind 
office. The home he selected was that of 
Benjamin Mason who had living with him his 
two pious single daughters, both in delicate 
health and the younger not far from her end. 
Benjamin Kite opened his school Second 
Month, 1775, and found the income would be 
sufficient to satisfy his moderate desires. He 
was contented with his new employment and 
much gratified with the society of B. Mason’s 
daughters. He found them more refined and 
intellectual than the females he had been ac- 
customed to associate with, and although ill- 
health in some measure curbed with them the 
vivacity of youth, yet resignation gave a 
sweet cheerfulness to their conversation. 
Their society was exactly such as was most 
agreeable to him and he always looked back 
with tender emotions to these companions of 
his youth and was firmly persuaded that the 
time spent in their society had a very benefi- 
cial influence upon his character, improving his 
literary taste, polishing his exterior deport- 
ment and strengthening every aspiration after 
virtue. Such is the influence ever exerted by 
truly good female society upon ingenuous, 
clean-hearted young men. Sarah Mason was 
at this time about twenty-eight years of age 
and Martha twenty-two. They had been 
blessed with a religiously concerned mother 
who had carefully watched over and instructed 
them, and the blessing of the Most High 
rested upon them and his peace was round 
about them as they passed through ‘‘the val- 
ley and shadow of death.” They treated the 
teacher as a brother, and he soon felt them 
as sisters. It was the first year of the Revo- 
lutionary war and though feeling a warm in- 
terest in the welfare of his country, he 
believed it necessary for him to refrain from 
much political conversation. Some of his near 


‘| relatives in Philadelphia were warm Whigs, 


Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly. 
—F. S. Osgood. 


“SELFISH is the heart that seeketh Him 
only in sorrow ”’ 


and although he could but sympathize with, 
he dared not encourage them. He therefore 
mingled little with them. To keep out of 
party excitement he remained more at home 
than otherwise he would have done. And 
when free from school duties spent much time 


with the two sisters, while Martha was able to 
bear the exercise, rambling through the 
neighboring fields and meadows. This had 
soon to be given up and in peace and quiet- 
ness her gentle spirit was released from its 
worn tenement. Her death and the increas- 
ing indisposition of her older sister rendered 
the breaking up of the family necessary. 
This doubtless loosened the tie which bound 
the teacher to Fair Hill and an offer being 
made of a situation at Byberry, which would 
afford an increase of salary, he resigned his 
school at the end of 1776. On removing to 
Byherry he became an inmate of the family of 
Thomas Walmsley, whose wife was a sister of 
S. and M. Mason. 

The American Revolution was now raging, 
and the inhabitants of that township, not hav- 
ing given in their allegiance to the govern- 
ment there were no persons appointed to look 
after the roads or care for the poor. Torem- 
edy the inconvenience likely to result from 
this state of things, the inhabitants concluded 
to do what appeared needful without authority 
from any higher power. They acordingly met 
at B. K.’s school house and elected necessary 
officers; these assessed taxes which, though 
no compulsion could be used, were readily 
paid, and B. K. writes of these occurrences: 
**T may truly say that I never knew the poor 
better taken care of, nor the roads in better 
order than while this in imperio imperium 
lasted, which was several years.”” S. Mason, 
who was now rapidly sinking, in a decline, 
came to reside with her sister, and her old 
friend, the teacher, had an opportunity of 
watching the closing hours of her life, as he 
had done those of her sister. She had ap- 
peared at times in the ministry, and being 
faithful in the stations allotted her, her Heav- 
enly Father was near in the time of suffering 
and her end was peace. At the funeral that 
faithful, clear-sighted minister James Thorn- 
ton, bore testimony on her behalf, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.’’ 

Some members of the Society in Byberry 
suffered much in consequence of their relig- 
ious scruples against being in any way con- 
cerned in war measures. 8B. K. was twice ar- 
rested on account of military fines and marched 
part of the way to Philadelphia. The collector, 
however, finding he could not be frightened 
into paying the demand, released him saying, 
‘*T will take you at another time.’’ On the 
secund occasion he appeared to have made an 
arrangement for them to meet a man who paid 
or seemed to pay the money for him. This 
he did under the impression that the prisoner 
would not let a compassionate man suffer for 
doing a kind act. The manceuvre, however, 
did not answer the expected end. 

Among the valuable friends B. K. became 
acquainted with at Byberry, none stood so 
high in his estimation as James Thornton. 
Respecting him he wrote, ‘‘I was favored 
with as much of his friendship as was suitable 
considering the difference of our ages and sit- 
uations. He lived midway between my home and 
the school-room and he would frequently walk 
up his lane, at the time of closing my school, 
and so meet me on my way home, and I would 
always return with him to his door, passing 
the time in improving conversation. The re- 
membrance of these seasons has a pleasing 
relish at this time.’’ Of him he says, ‘‘Sol- 
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It is stated that J. Pierpont Morgan has planned the 
greatest labor union of the age—a union of labor and 
capital. According to the plans, stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation, valued at several millions of 
dollars at par, has been set aside for the purchase, at in- 
side figures, by the 165,000 men employed by the com- 
panies that make up the great Stee] Trust. It is contem- 
plated to form this copartnership between the share- 
holders and the employes of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, so that every employe may be a co-partner in 
the business. In Wellsville, Ohio, serious collisions are 
feared between the strikers and the authorities. 

A strike of the operatives in the cotton and other mills 
near Fall River, Mass., has taken place, in which about 
30,000 persons are involved. The strike is intended to 
prevent a reduction in wages. 

In San Francisco a strike of 15,000 men engaged in 
the shipping interests has taken place. 

A severe tropical storm on the 15th inst. visited Mobile, 
New Orleans and other points. Mobile was cut off for a 
time from outside communication. This storm in its pro- 
gress northward has caused heavy freshets and considera- 
ble damage in Central Pennsylvania, detention of trains, 
etc. 

A late despatch from Havana says: Chief Surgeon Ha- 
vard announced that the experiments in the investigation 
of the progation of yellow fever, so far as these have in- 
volved the mosquito test, will be discontinued. This deci- 
sion was taken because one of the non-immunes who was re- 
cently bitten by an infected mosquito died of yellow fever. 
The man was a Spaniard, desired to become an immune, 
and therefore allowed himself to be bitten by an infected 
mosquito. Another man who was bitten is also suffering 
from a very bad case. Both were bitten by insects which 
had been set apart for the experiments of Dr. Caldas, 
the Brazilian expert, who has been arranging to demon- 
strate the alleged efficiency of a serum as a preventative 
against yellow fever. 

The Philadelphia Ledger has lately published a news 
message sent by wireless telegraphy from the Lucania 
when she was sixty miles out, and, of course, invisible 
from any station. It was received by instruments on 
board a vessel moored about forty sea miles south of 
Nantucket and thence transmitted to Siasconset on that 
island. 

The cost to this country of every soldier is said to be 
annually $1014. 

The development of ocean steamships is thus stated: 
In sixty years speed has been increased from eight and 
one-half to twenty-three knots per hour; the time on the 
voyage has been reduced to about one-third of what it 
was in 1840; ships have been trebled in length, about 
doubled in width, and displacement has been increased 
tenfold. The engine power is forty times greater; the 
ratio of horse-power to the weight driven has been in- 
creased four-fold. The coal consumption (measured per 
horse-power per hour) has been reduced to one-third. 

Dr. Doty, health officer of New York City says that 
petroleum oil will surely and promptly destroy mosquito 
larve, and, so far as careful experiments indicate, it is 
the only agent which can be depended upon for this pur- 

ose. 

, The capacity of the Beaumont oil wells in Texas al- 
ready aggregates 1,500,000 barrels of fuel oil daily. This 
output is equal to about 350,000 tons of coal, while the 
annual coal production of the State is only about 4,400,- 
000 tons. The oil producers say they can reduce the 
price of fuel oil to ten cents per barrel, if necessary. At 
present the ruling price is thirty cents per barrel. 

Grain is lying on the ground in Kansas awaiting cars 
to be shipped to market; grain elevators are filled, and 
railroads and shippers unite in clamoring for more cars. 

Kerosene emulsion is said to go far to compensate for 
the loss of insectivorous birds out of doors, and is abso- 
lutely indispensable in dealing with the pests in poultry 
houses and stables, and the San Jose scale. 

The total disbursements for pensions from Seventh 
Month lst, 1790, to Sixth Month 30th of this year, ag- 
gregate $2,763,350,033. The total number of pensioners 
on the roll Sixth Month 30th, 1901 was 997,735, the 
largest number on record. The largest number previous- 
ly was in 1898. The amount paid out during the last five 
years has averaged about $140,000,000. 

There were 507 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 30 more than the previous 
week and 43 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 264 were males and 243 females: 58 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 35 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 9 of diphtheria ; 
20 of cancer ; 11 of apoplexy ; 24 of typhoid fever and 1 
of scarlet fever. 

Corton closed on a basis of 8c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.— Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30; Penna. roller, 
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straight, $3.20 to $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, $3.25 
to $3.40 ; spring, straight, $3.60 to $3.85. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 744 to 75c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 62 to 62%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 454c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5§ to 6c.; good, 54 to 5$c.; me- 
dium, 4? to 5c. 

SHEEP AND LaMBS.—Choice, 34 to 3$c.; good, 3} to 34c.; 
common, 1% to 2c.; lambs, 34 to 6tc. 

Hocs.—Western, 8 to 8%c. 

FOREIGN. — It is reported that shipments of 12,000 
reindeer from Russian ports to Alaska have begun. 

The population of the Dominion of Canada is given at 
5,338,883, an increase of 505,644 over the census of 1891. 

London had by the last census a population of 4,500,000; 
New York, 3,500,000; Paris, 2,500,000; Berlin, 1,885,000 
and Vienna by the census of ten years ago, 1,365,000, 
which has probably been increased to 1,500,000 now. 

Plans have been prepared for the new harbor at Bere- 
haven, Bantry Bay, Ireland, in connection with a proposed 
steamship line, which is to have steamers capable of cross- 
ing the Atlantic in four and a half days. It is the inten- 
tion to burn Texas oil on these steamships. 

There have been further encounters between the troops 
of Colombia and Venezuela. 

Civil Governor Taft has addressed a letter to the new 
Justices in the Philippines, urging that the courts be so 
conducted as to create a good impression. The natives’ 
first offences should be treated with paternal clemency. 

Frederick W. Holls, United States member of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration at The Hague, after pro- 
longed visits to St. Petersburg, Berlin and Vienna, has 
recently said: “Although my trip was of a professional 
and private character, I have had the opportunity of 
seeing leading statesmen and foreign Ministers, as well 
as numerous publicists and international lawyers. From 
all we have heard we believe that the outlook for peace 
among the great Powers and for the gradual but unmis- 
takable development of the intent of the peace confer- 
ence could hardly be better. No European people wants 
war any more than the Americans. Notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary, public opinion is to-day the 
greatest European Power. Of course, it would be folly 
to say there is no longer danger of war, for popular ex- 
citement in any one quarter may upset all calculations. 
Still, the existence of a permanent tribunal to decide in- 
ternational disputes, the well recognized economic break- 
down which war now means for all beligerants, the lessons 
of the Boer war and the frightful fiasco in China, all these 
elements of the situation are working powerfully for 
peace.” 

The production of the gold mines in the Transvaal in 
1899 was over $306,000,000. It is said that this year it 
will be about $7,000,000. 

The Secretary for India in the House of Commons has 
presented the financial statement for India. He said that 
in spite of the three years of famine and acute depression 
in the three agricultural staples, tea, indigo and cotton, 
he was able to present the most favorable balance sheet 
since India came under the crown. The relief expenditures 
for three years totalled £15,000,000, but the same period 
showed a surplus of £6,377,000. The season’s rains, 
though below normal, had been sufficient for agricultural 
purposes. The crop outlook was fair, and there was a 
prospect of a material reduction in the relief expenditure. 
The results of the gold standard policy had more than 
realized the Government’s expectations. 

Another famine is impending in Russia, and it is said 
that it will affect 43,000,000 people. Its area is about 
the same as that of the great famine of 1891, when the 
attention of the whole world was called to it, and strenu- 
ous measures for relief were made in this country. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 75. 

Walter L. Moore, N. J.; Susanna T. Clement, 
N. J.; L. O. Stanley, Agent, Ind., $6 for Joel W. 
Hodson, Wm. C. Stanley and R. B. Pickett ; John 
W. Tatum, Pa.; George Haines, Jr., N. J.; Mahlon 
M. Child, Phila; Hannah E. Sheppard, Phila.; 
George B. Allen, Pa.; Charles Grimshaw, Pa.; 
Barclay Penrose, O.; Jos. S. Middleton, N. J. and 
for Deborah B. Parry; J. A. Holloway, Agent, 
O., $22 for Joseph Bailey, Asa Branson, Ellen 
Branson, Thomas Conrow, Sarah F. Holloway, 
E. F. Holloway, A. G. Holloway, Mary J. French, 
Ann B. Hoge, Abigail Sears, and George W. 
Stratton ; Eli Hadley, Ind.; Samuel P. Leeds, N. 
J., $8 for Samuel P. Leeds, Jr.; Henry W. Leeds, 
Sarah W. Leeds and Edward C. Leeds; Josiah W. 
Cloud, N. J.; Mary E. Ogden, Pa.; John Letch- 
worth, Gtn., Jos. J. Coppock, Agent, Ia., $30 for 
Joseph Armstrong, Lewis W. Bye, Peter N. Dyhr, 
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M. A. Fritchman, Benjamin Ellyson, Edwin T, 
Heald, Wilson C. Hirst, Wm. G. Hall, Nicholas 
Larson, John E. Michener, Elwood Spencer, Wil- * 
son T. Sidwell, Wm. Thomas, Samuel S. Thomas 
and Pearson Thomas ; Joshua Brantingham, agent, 
O., $44 for James E. Bailey, Alfred Brantingham, 
Wm. Brantingham, Alice G. Cope, Jonathan Dene 
Walter Edgerton, Martha Harris, Lousina Harris, 
Charles Gamble, John Hoyle, Mary Fritchman, 
Anne Hutton, Jos. Masters, Hannah P. Oliphant, 
Wm. D. Oliphant, Rebecca Price, Chas. W. Sat- 
terthwait, Isaac H. Satterthwait, Jos. C. Stratton, 
Dellwyn Stratton, Mary L. Test and Lydia Winder; 
Hetty B. Garrett for Frances Garrett, Gtn.; Geo, 
Blackburn, agt., O., $8 for Ardella French, Martha 
H. French, Finley Hutton and John M. Stratton; 
Joseph E. Barton and for Nathaniel Barton, N. J.; 
E. B. Moon, $6 for James H. Moon, Pa., Everett 
Moon, Minn., and Dr. W. W. Moon, N. Y.; A. J. 
Smith, agent, Kansas, for John E. Hinshaw and 
Joshua P. Smith ; David Brinton, Pa.; P. Gregory, 
Cal.; George Russell, N. J.; Eliza Yeates, Pa.; Eli 
H. Harvey, Ind., per William C. Cowperthwaite ; 
Sarah L. North, Phila. ; Ellwood Evans, N. J.; 
Benjamin F. Starbuck, agent, O., $26 for himself, 
Lindley M. Brackin, Martha Binns, Asenath H. 
Bundy, Lindley Hall, Jacob Maule, Joseph P. Lup- 
ton, Oliver S. Negus, Israel Steer, Nathan Steer, 
Elisha B. Steer, Wilson J. Steer and John Starbuck; 
Thomas H. Whitson, agent, Pa., $18 for John M. 
Rasmussen, Ill., Gilbert Cope, Anna T. Griffith, 
George O. Hibberd, Mary E. Webb, Thomas F, 
Scattergood and for T. Walter Scattergood, Mary 
E. Forsythe and Debbie C. Spackman; Samuel 
R. Cooper, N. J., to No. 6, vol 76; Rachel S. 
Hulme, Phila.; H. Y. Pennell, M. D., Pa.; Paschall 
Worth, Pa.; Charity Baldwin, Pa. ; Henry W. Sat- 
terthwaite, Pa.; Wm. Smallwood, Pa.; H. B. Leeds, 
agt., N. J., $6 for Margaretta W. Satterthwaite, N. 
Newlin Stokes, M. D., and for Gideon Coutant, O.; 
Thos. K. Wilbur, agt., Mass., $14 for himself, Jesse 
Tucker, James H. Tucker, Job S. Gidley, Sarah E. 
Mitchell, Isabel L. Gifford and John S. Wright; 
Clarkson Moore, agt, Pa., $32 for himself, J. Ad- 
rian Moore, Pemberton Moore, Pennock Cooper, 
Elizabeth C. Cooper, Elizabeth W. Moore, Zebe- 
dee Haines, Wm. B. Harvey, Mark Hughes, Thos. 
D. Hoopes, Harvey Murray, Hannah J. Reid, Wm. 
Wickersham, Thos. L. Passmore, Sarah L. Pass- 
more, and Joel C. Chambers; Anna Eastburn 
Willits for Rebecca M. Willits, N. J.; Abram Strat- 
ton, Phila.; E. S. Smith, agt., O., $36 for William 
Atkinson, Richard S. Ashton, J. Hervey Binns, 
Nathan L. Hall, Mary T. Hall, Tabitha D. Hall, 
Deborah Hall, Lewis Hall, Joseph C. Hall, Gil- 
bert McGrew, Hannah Mary Matson, John W. 
Smith, Robert Smith, Nathan R. Smith, Ellwood 
D. Whinery, Thomas B. Whinery, Louis Taber, 
and Robert P. Thomas; Samuel L. Fox, Pa.; Sam- 
uel Trimble, M. D., Pa. 

se Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—The school year opens 
on Third-day, Ninth Month 3rd, 1901. New scholars should 
be at the school before noon, if convenient. 

Applications for admission should be made to 

Ws. F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the Committee on Instruction will be held on Seventh-day 
the twenty-fourth of Eighth Month, at 10 A. M. 

GEORGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS.—The train 
leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 7.17 a. M., on 
the 23rd inst., will be met at West Grove, to convey (free 
of charge) those desiring to attend the Western Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, to be held at London Grove, Chester 
County, Pa. It would assist the committee if those in- 
tending to come would inform by postal in advance. 

TRUMAN C. MooRE, : 
Georce R. CHAMBERS, Committee. 


a 

Diep, at Narberth, Pa., Seventh Month 28th, 1901, in 
the seventy-third year of her age, ELIZABETH LEWIS, 
daughter of the late Evan and Sidney Ann Lewis, a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 
the Western District. 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





